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THE FUNCTION OF DICTATION IN THE 
TEACHING OF MODERN LANGUAGES 1 

Dictation as an aid in the teaching language is not new. It 
has for a long time been used in the grammar grades to teach 
children correct English. More recently it has been employed 
in secondary schools and in universities as a means of teaching 
modern languages. My attention was called to the value of 
dictation by Professor Almstedt of the University of Missouri, 
and I feel that what success I have had with this kind of exercise 
is in a large measure due to his clear cut-presentation of the matter 
when I was a student at the university. 

I cannot here go very deeply into the psychological aspect of 
the subject, but I should like to point out a few important facts. 
When the laws of memory, and of learning are applied to dictation, 
it is found that the main factors involved are: 

i . The correct speaking of the word, 

2. The correct hearing of the word, 

3. The visual appearance of the word, 

4. The writing movement. 

The first, the correct speaking of the word, involves accurate 
pronunciation on the part of the teacher. The second, the correct 
hearing of the word, demands sound-analysis on the part of the 
student. The third, the appearance of the word, necessitates 
the student's ability to associate the pronunciation of the word 
with its spelling. The fourth calls for the correct coordination 
of the writing muscles. 

There are three types of students that must be considered. 
The first, the audile, gets his impression of a new word through 
the ear, so he learns best by hearing the word spoken by another. 
The second, the visualizer, gets his mental images through the 
eye, and is therefore helped most when he sees the new word 
printed or written. The third, the motile, learns best through 
movements, those of the vocal organs in speaking and those of 
the arm and hand in writing. In the dictation lesson all three 
of these means of approach are used. Each student has three 
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repetitions — first through the ear when the instructor pronounces 
the word; then through the muscles during the writing and during 
the almost unconscious movements of the vocal organs when the 
student repeats the word to himself; and, finally, through the eye 
when he sees the written word before him; so each student, 
be he an audile, a motile, or a visualizer, has one repetition 
that is most favorable to him. From the point of view of psy- 
chology, then, dictation is a sound method of teaching language 
forms. 

Now I shall turn to the actual use of dictation in the classroom. 
For the method that I have been using I claim no originality. 
It is, for the most part, the method used by Professor Almstedt 
and that described by Professor Bagster-Collins in his book, 
"German in Secondary Schools." I shall tell briefly what I think 
the procedure should be. 

Let the dictation exercise come at the first of the hour, once or 
twice a week on specified days. The students should, if possible, 
have uniform notebooks. They should write their dictation on 
the right hand page, always leaving the left hand page for cor- 
rections. At the top of the page to the right the students write 
the date; below this in the middle of the page, "Ubung I", 
"Ubung II", etc. For the dictation exercises the teacher should 
choose a selection with which the students are fairly familiar. 
If they are not familiar with it, they will direct all their attention 
to the story element; on the other hand, it is equally undesirable 
to select a paragraph that the students have memorized. The 
teacher should read the selection to the class, sentence by sentence, 
repeating each sentence twice. During the first reading the 
student should not attempt to write at all but should concentrate 
his entire attention on the spoken sentence, making every effort 
to grasp the meaning. If the sentence is very long, the second read- 
ing may be given in parts. However, the teacher should not break 
up speech groups; if this were done, the dictation exercise would 
be nothing more than a spelling lesson. The reading must be 
phonetically correct and not so slow that the sentence meaning is 
lost. The teacher should never read a sentence a third time. 
The lesson should not exceed eight or ten minutes of actual writing. 
Then, before books are passed forward, the teacher should read 
the whole selection once more; this is to let the student see the 
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connection between the sentences, so that he may realize that 
what he has written is a whole — a composition unit. 

In correcting the dictation exercises the teacher indicates 
mistakes by underlining the wrong word with red ink. The 
student must correct all mistakes, using the left hand page. 
If a word has been misspelled, let the student write the word 
correctly on the left hand page in the position corresponding 
to the position of the incorrect word. As a rule it is not necessary 
to ask students to rewrite the whole exercise. This procedure 
will simplify greatly the work of checking corrections. 

The question now arises, "Is dictation worth while? What 
are the results?" The results, as I see them, are: 

i . The student gets clear-cut images of words in connected prose. 

2. A closer connection is made between pronunciation and 
spelling, and both pronunciation and spelling are improved. 

3. Dictation brings about accuracy in the use of case endings, 
verb forms, etc. 

4. Dictation instills in the student "Sprachgefuhl," an under- 
standing of the idioms of a language. 

5. Dictation exercises show the particular faults of each student 
clearly, and indicate the individual help needed. 

6. By tabulating errors the teacher may know what points need 
stress. 

At the end of last year I tabulated the mistakes made in dicta- 
tion in my beginning German class throughout the year. This 
was college German, each semester being a five hour course. 
There were in the second semester nineteen students in the class. 
Of these, two were irregular and dropped the work early in the 
term. One student neglected to hand me her notebook at the end 
of the year, so her work is not tabulated here. Her rank was a 
high "M". Five of the remaining sixteen students, listed in 
the table, entered the class the second semester. Dictation work 
was given every Friday, but because of holidays and examinations, 
and because dictation work cannot profitably be begun until 
the third or fourth week of school, I had only thirty dictation 
lessons during the forty weeks of school. In the table the starred 
students have a relatively low number of mistakes for their rank 
because of frequent absence from the class. The dagger indicates 
that a student entered the class at the beginning of the second 
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semester. The dictation lessons during the first semester were 
based on Prokosch's "German for Beginners," while those during 
the second semester were based on Boezingers "Erstes Aufsatz- 
buch." 

This table shows the distribution of the 1755 errors found during 
the year. This number, 1755, is larger than the number of red 
ink marks found in the notebooks, because often what was appar- 
ently one mistake was really, when analyzed, two mistakes; 
for instance, the student who wrote "gewonen" for gewohnt" 
omitted the "h" after the long "o" and used the wrong verb 
ending; and his mistake has been counted as two in this table. 
Again, the student that wrote "in die Haus" for "in dem Haus(e)" 
made two mistakes; he used the accusative for the dative, and 
he gave "Haus" the wrong gender. 

One limitation should be mentioned. Dictation is not original 
composition, so certain types of weaknesses in students are not 
revealed, such as mistakes in word order, use of wrong prepositions, 
and use of wrong verb forms or wrong verb combinations in verb 
phrases. 

The most frequent mistake was the omitting of a word; such 
an omission occurred 159 times, sixty of these being made by one 
boy, the lowest in rank in the class. The error having the second 
highest number of marks was the confusion of the dative and the 
accusative. Then there followed in order the omission of the 
umlaut, the failure to capitalize nouns and polite forms of the 
second personal pronoun, case mistakes other than the confusion 
of dative and accusative, and the use of the wrong word. In all 
there are forty-nine errors tabulated. Errors that occurred only 
once during the year I have listed as miscellaneous. 

The tabulating of these mistakes has been of great value to me; 
but there is a question in my mind whether or not this particular 
table would help any other teacher or whether he would have to 
tabulate the errors made by his own students in order to be bene- 
fited. The question also arises, would tables made by other 
teachers resemble this one, or would the individual differences 
of teachers be great enough to make the percentages radically 
different? Some teachers stress certain points; some, others. 
Perhaps it was because I stress at all times the correct pronuncia- 
tion of "v", that in the whole year there were only seven instances 
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of the confusion of "v" and "w"^ and, because I insist on it, that 
my students pronounce final "b" as "p", that only three times 
did students write "p" for final "b". It may be that the fact, 
that in ninety-eight cases an "h" was omitted, shows that I 
did not call sufficient attention to the use of the silent "h" after 
many long vowels. On the other hand, it may be that any 
average class in a year's time would make about the same number 
of mistakes, and that the errors would be distributed in nearly 
the same way. It is to determine these fact that I should like 
to know what results others have had in making similar tabula- 
tions. 

Annette Betz. 
Junior College, Kansas City, Mo. 



